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THE CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENCY 

On November 8, 1919, the Circuit Court of Illinois handed 
down a decision that Mr. Charles E. Chadsey was legally elected in 
March last to a term of four years as superintendent of the schools 
of Chicago, and that all subsequent actions taken to place anyone 
in the superintendency are illegal and void. The city administration 
and the board of education attempted by every means in their power 
to blockade the operation of this decision. The Chicago Tribune 
contained on the day following this decision the following state- 
ment which was evidently inspired : 

The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educational Monatrapkt, 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole field of educational interests. 
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Corporation Counsel Ettelson went into conference with Mayor Thompson 
shortly after news of Judge Scanlan's decision reached the city hall. When he 
emerged he announced, "Everything that can be done lawfully to keep Mr. Chad- 
sey out of the superintendency will be done." 

If all legal remedies fail to keep Mr. Chadsey out it is understood that an 
offer will be made to pay him his salary to date if he will resign. 

Failing in this, men close to the board said yesterday that "for the good of 
the school children" the board would be justified in making the $18,000 job so 
uncomfortable for Mr. Chadsey that he would prefer to resign. 

It is to be noted from this item that the city administration 
frankly has taken charge of the schools. The board of education 
cuts Uttle or no figure in the decisions made with regard to school 
policies. The man who has been illegally acting as superintendent 
of schools declared himself repeatedly as willing to accept without 
reservation any attitude that the board of education might assume. 
He thus abandoned entirely the rights that were supposed to be 
conferred upon the highest ofificer of the school system by the law 
of 1917. That law provides explicitly that the superintendent of 
schools shall have rights and powers which make him in a large 
measure independent of the board. It also provides that he shall 
be the leader of the school system in all technical matters. It is 
quite unnecessary to review in a journal of this type the fundamen- 
tal legal principle that the board of education in turn should have 
been in its actions and decisions entirely independent of city hall 
politics. The Chicago board did not at any time assert its rights 
as a state board of education, and its decisions, as indicated, have 
been entirely under the control of the mayor and his immediate 
advisers. 

The situation came to a climax when all of these agencies, in 
obedience to the behest of the city hall, carried the case to the 
Appellate Court of the state. A stay was asked for, which would 
prevent Mr. Chadsey from assuming his rightful and legal position 
as superintendent of schools. Mr. Chadsey and his attorney 
generously granted their opponents enough time to prepare a case 
for presentation to the Appellate Court. 

On Wednesday, November 12, the Appellate Court took up the 
matter and in a decision so clear and emphatic that there can be no 
doubt as to their judgment with regard to the whole performance 
refused absolutely to consider a stay of the decision of the trial 
court. In rendering their decision the Appellate Court used no 
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uncertain language. They declared that the findings of the trial 
court were entirely in keeping with all of the decisions and pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Court and went so far as to anticipate 
any possible later hearings of the matter by saying that in the 
opinion of the court no modification would at any point ever be 
made in the findings of the court that they reinstate Mr. Chadsey. 

The Appellate Court then went out of its way to take up the 
argument which had been presented by the city hall party to the 
effect that the restoration of Mr. Chadsey would result in chaos in 
the schools. The court described this argument as sinister and 
empty. It pointed out emphatically the expert character of 
Mr. Chadsey and his record of efficient service in the public schools 
of the United States. It also went so far as to point out the obliga- 
tion of the Chicago board of education under its oath of office to 
co-operate with the superintendent in the conduct of the schools. 

The extent to which the Appellate Court went out of its way to 
close the whole issue was a source of great satisfaction to all who 
have been interested in the reign of law and order in this matter. 
The mayor and his counselors, with the connivance of the board of 
education and their appointed officers, have made the most vigorous 
effort to obstruct the operation of the law that has ever been wit- 
nessed in an American city. They have resorted to every device of 
propaganda among the teachers and misrepresentation of the facts 
before the public. They have done everything that they could to 
make the situation difficult and impossible for Mr. Chadsey as an 
officer in the Chicago schools. 

Mr. Chadsey in the meantime has borne himself with a degree 
of dignity and impartiality to the interests of the schools which 
must be recognized as indicative of the highest professional ideals 
and character. His complete and unqualified vindication before 
the Appellate Court gives some hope that the petty and malicious 
political manipulations of the Chicago schools cannot continue 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Chadsey has resigned his position as dean of the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois and has taken up the duties 
of the superintendent's office. He has indicated his intention of 
making a report to the board of education at its next meeting. 
This report will outline a series of progressive policies which public 
opinion will certainly force the board to adopt. 
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This issue of the Elementary School Journal goes to press too 
early to give Mr. Chadsey's statement to the board. In a later 
issue of the School Review or of the Elementary School Journal the 
statement will be given in full. 

SHALL TEACHERS BE PARTISAN? 

There is published in the city of Minneapolis a periodical 
called Federation News. The November issue contains an editorial 
entitled "Neutrality." The editorial is as follows: 

The question between labor and capital is essentially a question of democracy 
and autocracy. It is essentially not a consideration of more pay and shorter 
hours but a consideration whether the few or the many shall control the condi- 
tions of industry. Behind the dissatisfactions and the demands and the dark 
forbodings of the past and present lies the great yearning of democracy as it did 
in the pre-natal days of the American Revolution and French Revolution. Toward 
the development of this democracy, we, as teachers, may fondly imagine 
ourselves as onlookers or neutrals. In spite of the gains of labor, we are still 
living under the dominance of capitalistic ideas. Were we living under the 
dominance of neither, we might be neutral. The order of today, is a compound 
of the concessions of the employers of the world and the gains of the employees 
of the world, gains that no employer even, because of the increased production, 
would wish to destroy. Yet, were labor to be satisfied today, and did it feel that 
its entire battle were won, very little more progress along the line of industrial 
democracy would be made. The capitalistic order is still the order of the day. 
By being forced to submit to it, we lose our neutrality. We of the Federation 
believe in the divine right of laborers. Since curs is not a position of neutrality, 
we prefer to cast our lot, not with those who wish to cherish a pupa stage of 
democratic government, but with those who are seeking to realize a true inter- 
pretation of democracy. 

This editorial truly represents the fundamental doctrines of the 
Teachers' Federation. This organization asks members of the 
teaching profession to become strictly partisan. They are to take 
sides and to "battle" with a well-defined group of citizens. 

It is well that the issue be made as clear as possible. For our 
own part we do not believe that the teaching profession should be 
partisan in its beliefs on social matters. The very principles of our 
profession cry out against an alliance of public servants with any 
class of citizens. The verdict of Boston against those who at- 
tempted to prostitute public service to selfish and partisan ends is 
the verdict to which a sober second thought will bring teachers and 
school officers of all grades. The schools of this country are in an 
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overwhelming degree the common meeting grounds of all classes of 
people. We are the one nation in the world which has had the 
resources and the spirit to make all grades of education free and 
easily accessible to all classes of people. The teacher of the Ameri- 
can public school is a professional leader, not a narrow partisan. 
There will be lapses from this high ideal. There may be for a time 
some tendency in radical quarters to organize along partisan lines. 
All of the inducements that can be offered in the way of promises 
of personal rewards will doubtless be used in the effort to make 
teachers partisan, but in the long run the sound American sense of 
the teaching profession will prevail. It is safe to predict that the 
Federation cannot flourish if it preaches as its doctrine that which 
this editorial advocates. 

Immediately after the editorial quoted above appears the 
following: 

The dramatic withdrawal of Gompers from the Industrial Conference both 
strengthens and weakens him in the eyes of labor. For some time opposed by 
many for his conservatism he emerges from weeks of contest over the principle 
of collective bargaining with the respect of 3,000,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor who have seen him battle bravely against Garyism and its 
menace and who have deeply appreciated his loyalty to their interests in a most 
critical time. At the same time workmen must appreciate the fact that his 
conservatism has availed Mr. Gompers very little. The very men who were 
pronounced in their praise of him during the war and who promised his followers 
that he would lead them to greater results than they could hope to attain through 
other means rejected his conciliatory proposals, and, as he says, drove him from 
the conference. The issue is now clear. No longer must Garyism be allowed 
to divide its opponents. Instead, they must solidify their forces by effecting a 
closer union without giving up craft organizations. They must devise a system 
of interchangeable cards by which engineer and plumber and mine-worker and 
teamster and factory-girl and teacher can enter into the spirit of one another's 
unions and understand one another's aim. Thus a block will be formed to with- 
stand by resistless force the encroachment of reactionary capital. Only by 
such a close organization of all workers can the nation be saved from industrial 
disturbance. England points the way. Will Gompers listen and continue to 
lead? 

CHILD LABOR DAY 

For the past thirteen years the observance of Child Labor Day has been 
nation-wide. As a matter of fact, three days are observed — Saturday by syna- 
gogues, Sunday by churches and Sunday schools, and Monday by secular schools 
and clubs. Last year, magazines, newspapers, churches, libraries, schools, and 
colleges helped us secure wider observance of the day. 
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This quotation from a letter from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East Twenty-Second Street, New York City, calls 
attention once more to the necessity of keeping steadily before the 
American people the importance of protecting children against 
exploitation. Child Labor Day is set for January 25, 1920, and 
all who are willing to co-operate in its observance can secure mate- 
rials and suggestions by writing to the committee. 

REQUEST FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS 

Public schools have recognized for some time the problem of the 
mentally deficient pupil. Special classes have been organized for 
the segregation of such pupils for special types of training, and 
much attention has been given to methods of discovering them. 
It is now coming to be recognized that there are as many pupils 
who are superior to the general mass as there are pupils who 
are inferior and that the problem of adequately providing 
suitable training for these pupils is as important as the provision 
for defective pupils. Progress in organizing such provision is 
being made, and the experience which is thus being acquired should 
be available to others who are planning similar innovations. Such 
experience will indicate the need and value of provision for gifted 
pupils, the methods which are best adapted for their training, and 
the difficulties which are met with and ways of overcoming them. 
To make such experience generally available an article will be 
published during the year in the Elementary School Journal sum- 
marizing the attempts along this line. This note is written as an 
invitation to any of the readers of this journal who may know of 
such an experiment to send a brief description to F. N. Freeman, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 

HOT LUNCHEON IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The University of Wisconsin supplies the following information: 

In the 6,601 rural schools in Wisconsin about 80 per cent of the children are 
eating a cold lunch at noon. In only 1,393 schools in the state is there a hot dish 
prepared at the school. 

The why of the hot lunch is explained by Miss Gladys Stillman, extension 
worker for the home economics department of the University, in this way: 

Serving a hot dish at noon to supplement the cold lunch brought from home 
helps the children to accomplish better school work. The pupils show better 
health. Better digestion is encouraged by the hot food. Better table manners 
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result and better selection of food may be taught. The hot lunch will help 
diminish the 4,000,000 cases of malnutrition in the United States and the large 
number of tuberculosis victims in Wisconsin. 

Different schools provide the hot lunch by different ways of financing. 
Sometimes the school board finances it; sometimes some interested patron of the 
school does it. Women's clubs may donate the food or the money, or the school 
may give an entertainment or box supper to earn the money. A mothers' 
meeting which arranges for the providing of food by individual families has also 
been tried. In some schools the board supplies the equipment and the food 
material comes from some one of the other sources. It has been found that the 
best plans are the first two, financing by school board or by some school patron. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS OF OLD PEOPLE 

Dr. Beeson of the Colorado State Teachers College has made 
an investigation in a new field by applying general intelligence tests 
to old people. His statement of his investigation and its results 
is as follows: 

I tested twenty of the inmates varying in age from about 70 to 93. The 
results of the tests throw interesting light upon the decline of intelligence during 
senescence. Of course, these were a somewhat selected class. The inmates of any 
old peoples' home would hardly be typical representatives of the ages. It is not 
likely that the most intelligent people, nor even a great many people of average 
intelligence, should finally become dependent upon public charity; yet the investi- 
gation showed that some of the inmates were even at this advanced age above 
the average adult in mental ability. However, this home was not a county alms- 
house or a public institution, but a private home which is very careful of the people 
admitted to it. A detailed investigation of each case is made before it is received 
into the home. For this reason the inmates of such an institution are far more 
nearly typical of the average old person than we should be likely to find in county 
or city poorhouses. 

The results of the tests show that the average medium old person tested 
has a mentality of 13 years and three months, as compared with 16 for the 
average adult. The intelligence quotient was 82.5 as compared with 100 for 
the average adult. That means a decline of about 17 per cent during senescence, 
if we assume that these inmates are practically typical old people. Assuming 
that they are selected, and lower than the average, the decline of typical old 
people would be considerably less than 17 per cent. Those engaged in mental 
work and those who read and think a good deal probably decline very much less, 
and very much less rapidly, than those without occupation or those engaged only 
in physical work. Mental activity seems to retard the decline at senescence. 

Such studies are needed so that we may know just at what age old people 
usually become unfit for service. According to the Carnegie pension system 
teachers and professors are pensioned at sixty-five, and this age is not chosen 
because of any psychological reason; it is an arbitrary decision. We should 
know at what age intelligence declines so markedly as to render the average person 
unfit for industrial, business, or professional work. 
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READING IN ROCHESTER 

The school system of Rochester, New York, is a good example 
of the effects of enthusiasm for the scientific study of educational 
problems. The whole system from the superintendent down is at 
work on the improvement of teaching. Believing that reading is 
the most important of the school subjects, special emphasis is being 
given to this subject. Conferences to which principals and teachers 
contribute are being held. There is no spirit of anxiety of the sort 
which sometimes appears when surveys are on, but there is the 
keenest interest in tests and their results, and in new methods of 
work. A great deal of exchange of experiences is being accomplished 
through demonstrations and mimeographed material. 

One example out of the many which Assistant Superintendent 
O'Hern supplied the writer may be given as illustrating the kind of 
demonstration prepared by teachers as a part of the general plan. 
This is a demonstration by Miss Clara D. Taylor of silent reading 
with a 4B grade. 

L Aims: This lesson was given to demonstrate how the silent-reading lesson in 
the fourth grade might be simulated by the teacher and evaluated. 

1. Teacher's aims in this particular lesson were 

o) to tell part of the story in such an interesting way that the children 
would want to read the end of the story; 

b) to find out by questioning how much of the story the children compre- 
hended. 

2. Pupil's aim was to find out how the story ended. 

n. Subject matter: Story of "The Monkey and The Crocodile" from the sup- 
plementary reader called Jataka Tales. 
in. Lesson plan: 

1. Introduction — Teacher introduced the new book Jataka Tales, as the 
fairy tales of India, and told the children the name of the story she was to 
tell. [Note. The children were given a short description of the crocodile. 
As this was the only new word in the lesson, a word drill was not necessary.] 

2. Teacher told the first part of the story, stopping at a particularly interest- 
ing point and thus stimulated a motive for the children to read the rest of 
the story silently. 

3. Children read the rest of the story silently, then closed their books quietly, 
and sat in rest position until the others had finished. They were allowed 
a reasonable length of time for the silent reading but one or two were not 
able to finish the story in the time allowed. 

4. Oral reproduction — two or three children were asked to tell the end of the 
story. 

5. Questions — these may be written on slips of paper to be given to the 
children or written upon the board. The following questions were 
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selected because they represent different ways of testing the comprehen- 
sion. 
<j) How many times was the monkey caught by the crocodile? Tell about 
one of his plans of escape. 

b) Why was the crocodile called a stupid crocodile? 

c) Why did the monkey decide to ride to the island on the crocodile's back? 

d) Look on page 6 and read the paragraphs which tell what the monkey did 
in order that he might live in peace. 

e) What did the crocodile say to the monkey after the monkey had escaped 
the second time? 

f) What did the monkey say in reply? 

g) Was the monkey wise or foolish? Give reasons for your answer. 
h) Select the part of the story you liked best. 

IV. Inferences to be drawn from this lesson: 

1. This lesson was more of a test than a reading lesson and should be used 

when the teacher wishes to test the grade in comprehension. 

2. Some children read more rapidly than others and therefore probably com- 

prehended more of the story. 

3. Some of the children were hindered by the mechanics of reading and there- 

fore did not comprehend as much of the story as the more rapid readers 
did. This suggests special work for fourth grade children who, because 
they are good in other subjects, have not been held back because they are 
poor readers. 

4. One child did not understand what the printed question asked her to do. 

This may suggest that more opportunity should be given the child to 
look for specified paragraphs and sentences or to follow certain directions 
in writing, as this will later lead to reference work. 

5. In some lessons it would be better to present the questions before the silent 

reading in order that the children may be looking for the answers while 
reading. 

6. This type of a lesson might be a test of attention and memory. 

AN ADVERTISEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

It is not often that we allow ambitious advertisers to use this 
section of the Elementary School Journal. The following para- 
graphs are quoted, however, with good conscience. They sum- 
marize discussions which have come to the editors in increasing 
numbers in the last few months and they announce a unique com- 
mercial experiment which will be of large interest to school people. 

Time was, not so long ago either, when education and "movies" were worlds 
apart. In those days learning always meant "book-learnin." Today the use 
of educational films is a commonplace of every campaign in the education of 
public opinion. In our schools alone, where educational films would seem to be 
most necessary, they are still almost unknown. But the cause of this lies, not 
with teacher, principal, or school board — they have all come to realize fully 
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what a help it would be to have graphic, concrete pictures of the subject under 
discussion — but with the prohibitively high cost of equipment. For, in addition 
to the original high price that must be paid for a large projection machine, the 
fire laws require the erection of a fireproof booth, which means another big outlay 
of money and space, and an expert must be paid to run the films. The total 
cost naturally has been too great for all but the very wealthiest schools. 

In spite of the expense involved, more schools would probably have adopted 
the film method were it not for a difficulty inherent in the films themselves. 
Most so-called educational films are really commercial films minus the story- 
telling element, and even those which are based upon some text are designed to 
serve as illustrations rather than as an integral part of the teaching method. 

Realizing the immense and heretofore undeveloped possibilities in the screen 
method of instruction, one of our leading publishers of school and college texts 
and the world's largest maker of educational films have joined in the production 
of a new type of film. Each one of the films of this joint organization will have 
the expert editorial supervision of D. Appleton and Company and the expert 
technical production of the Educational Department of the Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company, and will constitute a complete survey of the subject pre- 
sented, visualizing accurately in logical sequence and correct pedagogical manner 
the material of Appleton texts. 

There are a number of unusual features about these films which, by the way, 
are to be known as Appleton-Universal Films, but the point which is sure to 
interest educators most is the pedagogical correctness with which the textbook 
material is visualized for students. Heretofore educational films have been 
most desultory in their treatment of the subject to be studied, and even when a 
specific text was followed it was picturized in a way that isolated it from all 
other sides of the subject. 

Appleton-Universal Films will treat all subjects in logical sequence, following 
the spirit and method of the text upon which they are based and making the 
necessary correlations with other portions of the field. The authors who wrote 
the Appleton texts used will in most cases supervise the productions personally, 
and each film, before its release, will be approved by the author to see that it 
conforms in every detail to the original text. Among the authors whose books 
are to be given early film productions of their texts are such experts as David 
Starr Jordan and Vernon L. Kellogg, authors of many standard zoology texts, 
Mrs. Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth, author of several texts in American his- 
tory, and John M. Coulter, the distinguished botanical expert. 

Plans are now under way for the filming of all of Appleton's texts to the end 
that the entire field of elementary, high-school, and college subjects will be 
visualized upon the screen. So ambitious a project, however, will take time for 
its realization according to the exacting standards set for Appleton-Universal 
Films. A preliminary survey of the main educational field has therefore been 
made, and those subjects which seemed most urgently to demand visual presen- 
tation have been chosen for immediate production. These first Appleton- 
Universal Films will include United States history, ancient and modern European 
history, physical and commercial geography, zoology, chemistry, physics, geology, 
and bookkeeping. 



